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From the Ladies Companion, 
The Wife. 
A TALE OF AMERICA, 
(Concluded.] 


Trey had now been married seven years— 
and after a long tour through the western 
states, found themselves at Ballston Spa. 
Mr. Thornton, a cousin of Francis, rode 
from Saratoga, one morning, to see them. 
He wondered that they should bury them- 
selves in the solitaudes of San Souci, whilst 
Saratoga thronged with the beauty and fashion 
of the country. He ran over a long string 
of names of distinguished senators, and 
judges, men eminent for literature—and 
Above all, he 
dwelt on the charms ofa Miss Selmore, who 
was there with her father. 


ladies, for beauty and fashion. 


Among the 
persons he mentioned, Rosina recognized 
several of her intimates, and she felt a strong 
desire to figure aniong them. Her health was 
now better than usual ; they therefore depart- 
ed for Saratoga, and were so fortunate as to 
procure aroom in one of the most fashion- 
able hotels. It was, to be sure, a small 
confined apartment, in the third story, situa- 
ted near the head of a staircase, where they 
had the full benefit of the constant sound of 
footsteps—the ringing of bells—the calling to 


servants—the noise of nurses and children ;— 





| 


| 
| 





ness and elasticity; its sharpened angles} and contrasted with the subdued tone which 


were ill concealed by the costly drapery in 
which she enveloped herself. Supported on 
her husband’s arin, weak and treabling, she 
descended to the drawing room. He placed 

her ona sofaand she was soon surrounded by \ 
several friends and acquaintances, who wel- | 
comed her arrival. The room was filled with 
a crowd of distinguished persons from all | 
parts. Fashion, whose sway is all-powerful— 
who sometimes bids its votaries distinguish 
themselves by mad pranks, and noisy merri- 
ment; who causes blooming maidens, and 


gray headed swains to run races, ride on 
Now— 


this season at Saratoga required a soft sub-, 


coach boxes, and drive four in hand. 


dued manner, # quiet languor, and pronounced || 
any thing like a scene, decidedly vulgar—only | 
a faint murmur therefore was heard, over the | 
crowded apartment. None went farther than t 
a quiet smile, being all that was allowed be-| 


i 
fore dinner—a soft and silvery laugh might! 


be suffered after supper, not before, 
Francis had wandered from the side of) 
Rosina, and was conversing with Mr. Thora - |) 
ton. The latter was informing Francis who 
the strangers were, and wishing to introduce | 
him. Above all, he expatiated on the charms | 
of Miss Selmore, who seemed to occupy all 
histhoughts. Heenumerated her graces and 
perfections, and described her as the most 
charming of women—decidedly the most 


distinguished there. He pointed her out to 


the most undesirable situation imaginable, for || Francis, who could only perceive a dark 


an invalid. But it was Rosina’s fancy to || haired lady, with a tall and symmetrical form 


remain—and the throng of people, the con- 


tinual arrival and departure of carriages, was! 


unheeded by her, who sometimes would not 
allow the faintest footsteps to be heard near 


much fatigued ; but she had determined to 
appear at dinner, and nothing would prevent 
her. By slow degrees she accomplished the 
duties of the toilet. But the ravages which 
her glass revealed to her, ovcasioned by time, 
iMness, and an ungoverned temper, did not 
make her fecl in the best of humors. "The 


rose no touger bloomed ov her sunken 





| unexceptionables, 


through the crowd which surrounded her. 

He rallied Thornton on his preference—but 

Thornton declared she was as unattainable as 
! 


jthe north star—always crushing the hopes 
her. When she arrived there she was very | 


of her admirers in the bud; having, as he 
asserted, been sought for by numerous 
Whilst thus engrossed, 
Rosina missed Francis from her side ; 
with the peevishness and irritabilitv. which 


4 | . ! . ‘ 
rad become habitual to nper——resardiess as 


she ever was ol trne or pl ice called out in ar 


mnperion tone, * Mr. D le, Shut this window. 


i Every one started, as the sharp: ound of het 


cheeks, and her little forin had Jost its round-|| voice rane through the w ell tiiled apartnient 


pervaded, Francis quietly obeyed her com- 
mand, though he could not help perceiving a 
sinile in the faces of the married men, and a 
congratulatory shrug from the unmarried. 
Rosina pursued the conversation in which she 
was engaged witha person near her, appa- 


/rently without noticing him; and ashe lefithe 
window, he beheld the lovely countenance of 
‘a lady who had quickly turned towards him, 


as she heard his name pronounced. The 
peculiar expression of her soft dark eyes 
almost startled him; but the lady turned 
‘Why,’ 
thought he, as he gazed after her, * why did 
that glance so suddenly awaken the remem- 
brance of thoughts and feelings which have 


expired forever—why does the indistinct 


away, and he could not discern her. 


reimembrance of other and far different scenes 
return to me—have I seen that face in a 
dream ?’ But the bell then rung for dinner— 
tosina placed her hand in his arm, and they 
proceeded to the table. When seated there, 
be endeavored to discover the lady who had 


interested him so much. He soon perceived 


iher; but though he beheld a beautiful face, 


which expressed quiet dignity and self-pos- 
session, yet he saw nothing to produce the 
same sensations as before. Her manner was 
graceful and elegant; and as he closely 


observed her, Rosina noticed his momentary 


abstraction from herself; she threw herself 


back in her chair, and it was in vain others 
olleved her every thing on the table. Pro- 
voked beyond endurance at the unusual 
negligence of Francis, she could bear it no 
Start- 


led and alarmed, Francis turned to her, 


longer, but burst into a flood of tears, 


anxiously inquiring what was the matter; 
but she continued weeping, and arose from 
her seat. Francis offered his assistance, 
and with much pushing and shoving they 
made their way from the dining room, 

‘ Poor Dale,’ said Thornton, as they cis- 
appeared, 

*Whot is the matter 2? inquired a lady. 

‘Only.’ said another ecntheman, * Mr. Dale 
us imarried a fortune.’ 


‘Mrs. Dale bus becn a long time iw ill 
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health,’ said another lady, a friend of theirs ; 
‘she is excessively nervous—indeed, I once 
did not expect to sce her alive now.’ 

‘There is no danger of her dying,’ said 
Mr. Thornton, ‘1 wonder Dale has lived 
through all that he has experienced.’ 

Poor Francis, he could not help being 
conscious of the comment such scenes pro- 
duced; but it was useless now to argue, 
reason, or remonstrate with Rosina. FPer- 
suasion and reproaches were alike ineffectual. 
She had too long given way to an uncontrolled 
temper to restrain herself. When they 
reached their apartment, in spite of all he 
could say to soothe her, she poured forth a 
torrent of reproaches and upbraidings, until 
she sunk exhausted on her pillow—a high 
fever raging through her frazile frame. They 
neither of them appeared that evening. While 
sounds of music and merriment arose from 
the gay saloon beneath—and a clear cool moon 
shone abroad, Francis remained in a close 
room, watching the feverish slumbers of his 
Invalid wife. 

The next day, Rosina was too ill to leave 
her room. As Francis was returning from 
the spring, he met Thornton on the piazza. 
‘Come,’ said the latter, seizing him by the 
arm, * now let me introduce you to Miss Sel- 
more—now we have an opportunity ; we may 
never have another, she is just going to ride,’— 
but Francis declined his offer, and turned 
*O, come,’ said Thornton, * wify is 


not here, and will not be jealous—TI will not 
’ 


uway,. 
detain youlong.’ Francis looked reprovingly 
‘Oh ho,’ thought Thornton, 
‘this is too serious a matter to jest about.’ 


at his friend. 


_ +4 . ! 
He drew Francis towardsa group of five or} 


six, equipped for riding, and introduced him 
to Miss Selmore and her father, a venerable 
looking old gentleman. Beneath the close 
cottage bonnet which shaded her features, he 
discovered the same lady who had attracted 
his notice before ; and he could not wonder 
that Thornton was so strongly interested in 
her. He observed her attentively, but he 
could not discover again that peculiar expres- 
sion in her large dark eves which had first 


arrested his attention, A:midstall the changes | 


of her expressive countenance—and they 
were many—he saw not that look again. A 
gentleman celebrated for talent was relating 
something extremely interesting to ber, em- 
bellished with all the charms of the highest 
conversationable powers. When she spoke 
in reply, at the sound of her voice, Francis 
started and turned towards her—for it pro- 
duced the same inexplicable interest, the 
sane indistinct reminiscences as that glance 
of her eyes had done. She observed the 
intenseness of his gaze, and it seemed to 
embarrass her for a moment. It was for a 
moment only—she soon continued in her 
usual calm and dignificd manner. 


horses wait.” She arose and the party pro- 
ceeded, 

‘ Elizabeth ? repeated Francis, ‘ her 
name ought not to be Elizabeth ; it does not 
cuit her,’—but why he could not tell. 

Rosina recovered, and was once more able 
‘to enjoy society. She exerted some of her 
former powers of fascination, and was soon 
surrounded by a select few, who formed a 
‘little coterie, which was always together in 
‘their parties of pleasure, Mr. and Miss Sel- 
‘more became members of this litle circle. 
The latter, by her sweet winning ways, soon 
formed an intimacy with Rosina, and acquir- 
jed a great influence over her. Francis was 
much gratified at these circumstances ; for 
when he became acquainted with Miss Sel- 
‘more, he found she possessed a mind and 
He had not seen 
her many times, before he discovered it was 


{ *Come, Elizabeth,’ said her father, ‘ the 
| 


heart of a superior order, 


jher resemblance to the long forgotten Ines, 
‘And yet,’ 
| thought he, ‘they are very different, Miss 


which interested him so much. 


| Selmore is tall, stately, and commanding as 
the pine of the forest—whilst Ines was a 
| graceful, clinging, dependant passion flower ; 
}open as day, with a heart alive to every 
impulse, and with feelings which burst from 
herlips or spoke in her eloquent countenance, 
'Miss Selwore on the contrary, is ever com- 
posed and reserved. One would suppose her 
cold, did she not show so strong an attach- 
nent to her father and a few chosen friends.— 
\A transient expression; the note of their 
‘voices may resemble each other, as well as 
‘some trait in their very different characters.’ 
Soon after, Mr. and Miss Selmore prepar- 
ed to depart from Saratoga. Ile was the 
‘proprietor of a large tract of land on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence—he had erected 
‘a fine house ina beautiful situation, and there 





| 
| they usually passed the suwmer. The day 
they were to depart Rosina was too unwell 


to leave her apartment, and Francis joined a 
large party who were assembled on the 
piazza, around Mr. and Miss Selmore to bid 
| them adieu and express their regret at their 


| 
1] 
} 


departure. The carringe was at the door, 
(| and they only waited the disposal of the 
| baggage ; whilst they all stood there, a pert 
!' smart mulatto girl, a maid of Rosina’s, who 
‘she had allowed to become a privileged per- 
|Son, came tripping along. As she passed the 
} 


group, she nodded saucily to Francis and 





| 
| said, ‘Mr. Dale, mistress wants you to conn 
llto her immediately.’ Francis hastily took 
lleave of them, and as he retreated he could 
not help hearing the laugh which went around 
| the party at his expense, and too sensitively 
|) felt the ridicule which bis apparent submis- 
|| sion to domestic tyranny exposed him—but 
jas he hastily turned from Miss Sehnore, her 


; countenance wore for a moment that transient 


— —_ 








Jexpression of mingled pity and regret, which 





ihe had once before observed, and which waked 
ithe echos of his heart like a strain of long 
\ forgotten music. He, however, burried to 
\ Rosina, and in complying with her trivial 
| wants and tedious exactions, tried to satisfy 
“himself that he was fulfilling his duties. She 
!soon became wearied with the sameness of 
‘Saratoga, and signified her intention to de- 
| part; Francis allowed her to dictate the road 
“they were to pursue—they first visited Lake 
| George, and from thence proceeded through 


| ° . 
} The health and strengih of Rosina seemed 


| 
} 


one day expressed a desire to visit an Island 


1 

| Lake Champlain to Canada, 

| 

to revive every day—whilst at Montreal, she 


|}some distance up the river, which a gentle- 
i} « ~ 
man had been telling her was the scene of an 


interesting Indian legend; Francis endeav- 
i ored to dissuade her, as he feared the 
expedition would be too fatiguing—but the 
‘| more he disapproved it, the more she was 
bent on the gratification of her wishes. Op- 
| position only made it a matter of importance 


to her, and Francis found himself obliged to 
|; comply, to avoid one of those bursts of pas- 


sion, which so much enfeebled her, 

| After along ride over a rugged road, which 
| . . . 

almost dislocated their limbs, they reached 


the appointed place to embark. A boat was 


| 
| ° e . 
provided with stout oarsinen, well acquainted 


jwith the currents of the river—they were 
1} . . 
guided through the rapids and reached the 


\|5 
Island iu safety, which was nearer the oppo- 


| site side. When there, Francis found the 


ibeauty of the spot amply repaid him for the 
| trouble and fatigue of reaching it—but Rosina, 


| : 
jworn out and exhausted, threw herself on the 





| 
| 
grass, and declared she was too wearied to 
oie it. Francis spread a cloak to protect 
jher from the dampness of the earth, and 
|| surveyed the fairy spot with much interest, 
juntil the descending sun warned them to 
| return. In vain, however, he attempted to 
| prevail on Rosina to depart—listless and in- 
animate, she scarcely listened to his repre- 
sentations, and declared she could not stir. 
He told her of the dangers of the rapids at 
night, and the heavy dews which were even 
then beginning to penetrate her slight gar- 





ments—but she turned away impatiently, and 
| begged him not to harass her to death, and 
‘for once to allow her a short repose. He 
pointed to some heavy clouds which were 
| rising, and tried to excite her fears of thun- 


| . . . 
ii der, which he knew, always filled her with 


lterror; but she only reproached him with 
jendeavoring to tease her, in order to make 
her as uncomfortable as possible. 

At length one of the boatmen approached 
‘and told him they onght to hasten to reach 
ihe opposite shore, before the shower came 


lon, as it would probably be a heavy one. 





Francis said no more, but raising Rosina in 





~~ -_— = 
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his arms, placed her in the 





boat, 
standing her tears and reproaches. 


She then 
continued to detain them still longer, by the 
difficulty she found in arranging herself com- 
fortably. The cloaks and cushions were 
placed in all possible ways 
be satisfied : 


before she could 


great rapidity, and now darkened the heavens 





/ness und 


a ho : é . 
suffering invalid demanding his cares. 


notwith- |ideposited in the grave yard, near the neat 
ichurch which graced the neighboring town of 


|O ; 





Francis lingered some time with his new 


friends—cheered and soothed by their kind- 


sympathy. Ile departed at length 


the clouds had gathered with| for his own home, where he found another 


His 


= 


above them—a squall of wind arose, and loud father did not linger long; he had ouly time 
| 
claps of thunder burst around them—the ‘to rejoice when he beheld his son relieved 


wind raved—the rapids rushed with wild 
uproar—the vivid lightning seemed to blind |} 
them at every flash. Rosina was filled with |) 
the wildest terror ; at every clap of thunder, | 
she would startle 

screams ; 


them with her vehement 
Francis endeavored to 
restrain her, yet she would suddenly start up, 





though 


east the cloaks from her, and appear like a 
raving maniac—she would then sink down, 
and the convulsed movements of her form 
until another 
Francis order- 
ed the boatmen to land them at the nearest 
possible place, and they pulled for the bank 
of the river, opposite to the place they had 
originally started from. At length they ap- 
proached the shore, and attempted to land in |) 


alone showed she was sensible, 


clap of thunder aroused her, 


safety. Francis informed Rosina they were 


out of danger, and would soon find shelter. 


Rosina raised her head, and perceiving they 
had reached the shore, impetuously started 
up, intending to spring from the boat, where 
she had suffered so much—butas she stepped 
suddenly on the side, her weight, small as it 
was, overturned the boat, and they were all 
precipitated in the rushing torrent—her 
movements were too unexpected for them to 
guard against; Francis seized the sinking 
form of Rosina, and in vain, tried to keep 
her and himself on the surface, as they were 
borne along by the current. ‘The experien- 
ced boatmen immediately reached the shore, 
and with ready presence of mind, ran down 
to a spot where they knew a jutting rock 


They 


land, 


would assist them in saving the others. 


succeeded in bringing them to the 
though Rosina was insensible ; she was borne 
to a rude log hut which was the nearest 
habitation, and laid on a coarse untidy bed— 
every means were tried to restore her to life, 
but in vain: that pale and inanimate form was 
all that remained of the once gay and beautiful 
Rosina. 
ness on those changed features, where death |, 


had 
trance of Mr. Selmore and his daughter. It 


Francis gazed in silence and still- 


left his trace, until roused by the en- 





happened that their abode was near, and they 
hearing of the sad event had hastened to the 


sufferers, They were much surprized to 


re cognize their recent ac qui aintance of Sar a- | 


toga, and tears streamed down the fine face 


of Elizabeth, as she beheld the lifeless form | he could never be wearied with the repetition || have past, 


The body 
Mr. 


of Rosina. was conveyed to the! 


residence of Selmore, and soon after 


;such duties 
for once deceiving her. 
had been 


/ Selmore and Elizabeth. 


‘since he left them; 





from the shackles, as he supposed, of his 
advancement, before he too was laid in the 
tomb—and Francis felt he was then alone in 
the world. With a heart rich in all its best 
Francis became weary of his splen- 
did, though lonely home. He resolved to 
\travel—to again visit Europe, and that spot 


affections, 


where he had once e indulged in such delicious 


dreams, Just before his marriage, he had 
written to inform Father Iago of the event— 
begging him to communicate it to Ines. He 
had exprevecd the warmest wishes for her 
welfare, and earnestly implored to be inform- 
ed of it, 
answer, and his endeavor ever after had been 


To this letter he had received no 
to forget her; but nowthe recollection of her 
returned, nal he wished to ascertain her fate. 
Before he departed, he resolved to visit once 
more the grave of his wife, to see if the mon- 
ument he had ordered to mark the spot where 


she was laid had been properly placed. In 


he felt as if making sone amends 
He found his orders 
faithfully performed under the 
kind Mr. 


He lingered some 


superintendance of his friends, 


time at their residence. <A year had passed 


and he found Elizabeth 


more charming—more lovely in the bosom of 


domestic life, than in the excitement of 


society. Time passed swiftly, and he had 


almost forgotten his proposed travels in the| 


pleasure he now enjoyed, 
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thing conspired to bring back the rec ollection 
ofthose days; the dreams of his boyhood 
revived with full force, and the intervening 
lapse of years was forgotten. He remained 
some time leaning his head on his hand, 
giving way to the tide of recollections which 
brought back the ‘greenest spot’ in ‘ mem- 
ory’s waste.’ At length, forgetting the present, 
he softly uttered the name of * Ines 
fancying her light form beside him. 


,—almost 


‘Do you still remember Ines?’ said 
Elizabeth, 
Hic looked at her with astonishment. ‘ You 


will be surprized,’ continued she, ‘to find I 
was once acquainted with Ines—and knew all 
the secrets of her heart.’ 

‘Can it be possible!’ exclaimed Francis, 
more and more surprized—‘ Oh tell me of 
her, where I can find her ; [ was even now 
on the point of seeking her.” 

‘For what purpose would you seek her?’ 
asked Elizabeth. 

‘To ascertain,’ he replied, ‘if 
remembered him, who once awakened an 
interest in her heart.’ 

‘And if she has preserved her faith entire 
for these long, long years, what return have 
you to offer ?’ said Elizabeth,—* what repara- 
tion can you make to her, who gave you all 
her youthful heart—to her, whom you con- 
demned, first to a long period of hope 
deferred—then to the certainty of slighted 


she sul 


affections. If your return is a suggestion of 
duty, she will not accept it. You can now 


offer her ouly the affections of a heart once 
inconstant, which chose another—and the 
freshness of whose feelings are buried in the 
jigrave. I know her too well; she will not 
appreciate the offering.’ 

‘ Elizabeth,’ said Francis, 
aroused the feelings once awakened by Ines— 
though T had endeavored to forget her, when 


I thought an eternal barrier was between ue, 


‘no other.ever 





One evening, Francis and Elizabeth were 


seated together ina small summer parlor. 


‘The window opened on a piazza, which w: as | 


levenings which seemed to come to us 


filled with oleandus, cape jarmine, and other 


tropical plants. It was one of those rare 


from 


| . . . 
‘another clime, and occasionally occur in our 


venjoyed by the children of the South. 
| . y 


| imagination to gther climes. 
| . . 
‘to complete the illusion, taking her 


short summer, to let us know the delights 
The 
fragrance of the flowers, the brilliant yellow 
light of the moon, all served to transport the 
Elizabeth, as if’ 
guitar, | 
plaved several Spanish airs. At length she 
commenced one which Ines formerly played, 


and was the special favorite of Francis. 
| Memory recalled how often she had played it, | 


again and again, for him; andhe then thought 


of the few and simple words, which seemed 
the breathings of a constant heart. Every’ 


yet Rosina was not one to fill her place.’ 

‘Jt was then,’ said Elizabeth, with a slight 
expression of scorn on her beautiful lips * for 
for worldly motives, you deserted 





interest, 
| Ines—Oh! worse than all.’ 

‘Ilear me, Elizabeth,’ said Francis, 
allow me to relate to you how weakly [ have 
suffered myself to be the creature of circum- 


‘and 


I 
il etences, and influenced by others—and tell 
= if Ines can forgive me the unhappiness I 
i have caused her.’ He then faithfully related 
all—and whilst she listened her heart impelled 
her to forgive and excuse him. Her feelings 


| softened towards him, and the coldness of 


| 
| 
| 


|} ber manner vi inished, 
‘if succeed 


‘1 meeting Ines, 


hexpect to find her unchanged 3 years 
longer the little 
The bitterness 


weer? in once more 


‘said Elizabeth, 


you 
‘you must not 
many 
and she is no 
| enthusi: ist you once knew. 


| of blighted affection—the misery of misplac ed 


oer 














~ 


his own mother ; 


100 T 
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| 
where all was bright and beautiful, to a world | 


attachment—the awakening froin a dream | 
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They were united and Francis found that 
happiness in domestic life, which, during his 


where, at first, all scemed chaos and desola- | first marriage, he thought only existed in a 


tion, have wrought a change in her character, 
as time has done in her person. 


dwell upon the misery which she once felt ;— 
God was her refuge, and granted her a peace- 
fulcalm. She is now content. You imagine 
her still in those scenes where first you met ; 
but her father claimed her—brought her into 


the world; 


she has travéled much—seen 
much, since you parted with her.’ 

A suspicion of the truth suddenly dawned 
upon Francis, as he listened to Elizabeth ;— 
the tone of her voice, the agitation of her 
manner, all confirmed it.—*‘ I see her now— 
Ines is before me—my own Ines !’ 
he clasped her to his heart. 


said he, as 


We will not dwell upon the happiness of 
Francis; he felt it was more than he deserv- 





ed, when Elizabeth confirmed his suspicion, 
and forgave him all the suffering he had in- 
flicted on Ines. 


A long and interesting discussion ensued ; || 





all that had occurred since their separation 
Elizabeth in-|! 
formed Francis, that her father had marricd | 
a Spanish girl, with whom he lived very 
unhappily. 


was related and explained, 


| 


She died, leaving Ines, an infant}, 


| 


—but the bitter feclings occasioned by his} 
q ! 
He thought |! 


he had sufficiently provided for Ines, by plac- 


wife, were visited on his child. 


ing her under the care of Madame ——, | 
When the latter died, and Spain became || 
convulsed by revolution, he felt himself 
obliged to send for his daughter, to reside 
with him; and had since become greatly 
attached to her. 
aversion to her name, which was that of his 


wife. 


| 
He could not overcome his | 
| 
He therefore wished her called aft | 


and the sir-name of Sel-| 


more, he had taken since his marriage, in| 


| 
ye 
consequence of inheriting an estate, 


Francis souzht Mr. Selmore to obtain his 
sanction to his union with Elizabeth. 


It was || 
granted 


with reluctance, and not until he} 


learnt her happiness depended on it—for she || 


had become so closely entwined around his' 
Ile | 
insensible to the nd-|} 
dresses of others. he considered her at length 


heart, he could not bear a separation. 


had seen her so often 


ail his own, and had not supposed the possi- 
bility of parting. ‘I have no right,’ said he, 
*to object to Elizabeth’s wishes—she has. 
been all that a daughter could be to me, whilst 
I deserted her during the tender years of 
childhood, and the important period of open- 
ing youth, when she most needed a parent's 
watchful 


care. That sbe has proved so 


worthy of my affection, is a blessing to which 


I feel Lai not entitled,’ 

Francis promised there should be no sepa- | 
ration; one home could contain them, and 1 
the srrangemecnt was equally agreeable to all. |) 


I, 
jin the 


‘and lives ina 


| cousins enoue 


+4 
;WithhtiS ai 


| poet’s imagination, 
M 


I will not | Elizabeth, or Ines, as Francis still loved to |} 


call her—whose heart had been so long lke 


ja garden in winter, where beautiful flowers 


once bloomed, now blighted by frost and 
covered with snow—cold, spotless and brilli- 
ant: once more, when the genial influence of 


reciprocated affection, as the warm gales of| 


spring were felt, blossomed with richer, rarer 


plants. Trials had not been sent to her in 
vain. They had been the means of turning 


her to the consolations of religion—the onl; 
refuge of the afilicted. E. S. 
From the Portland Advertiser. 
Gur Quality Cousin. 

Maro Praropy has got a proper sight of 
relations scattered about, here and there, and 
some of them hold their heads up pretty high 
There of 


Portland, and her husband is one of the first 


world. is Mrs. Gibbins 


‘gentlemen in the place, for he is a merchant 


has made a 
glorious spec in the lands, down east. 


fine house and 


She paid us a visit last summer, and liked || 


us so well that she staid a fortnight; and | 
don’t know how much longer she would have 
sta 


that come up and drove her away. 


She is a 


sort of cousin in a roundabout way, of Maram || whow. 


Peabody’s, bein: 


dans up about Umbagog. 


i. 


' 
| 
' 


oes didn't make s single slip. 








And they are} grain. 


Catch me 

wiping my chops upon the table cloth, or 
| picking my teeth witha fork, in such company. 
Then such apologizing and politeness, and 
Hannah says if 
she didn’t get enough to eat it wasn’t my 
fault. And whenever the lady said * Mr. 
Beedle, I'll trouble you for this thing or that, 
[always spoke right up with *O marm, that 
trouble is a pleasure.’ 


| poking the victuals at her! 


Finally our cousin had to come and say, 
that she was surprized to find ‘so civilized a 
being so far up the country.’ and she couldn't 
invent how or where, [ had picked up so 
much politeness, as I had never been to 
Portland. 

Well my Jady had hardly been in the house 
two hours before she began to ask me about 
the prospects here in the country. O, says I, 
pretty fair considering. Hay will come in 
|short, owing to the drought in the spring, but 
the potatoes look well, and corn is going to 
turn out a grand crop. 

‘I have heard 


‘Mr. Beedle,’ says she, 


before that you were a funny man. Tam 


With 
claps on Marm Peabody's old sun bonnet, and 


going to look for myself’ that she 


out she goes, dragging wife and me after her 





through the fields. And away she streaked 


id, if it hadi’t been for a northeast storm || it, through bush and briar, and over fence 


| 
land stone wall; ‘twas neck ornothing, but no 
! 
And her tongue was running all the 


zukin tothe Siniths and Jor-|/time, as fast as her legs every might and 


Sometimes I understood what she 


lh to come three miles out of! said, and sometimes 1 didn't. But when I 


cir way every time they go to market to|| didn’t understand, I made out as if I did and 


Portland, just to see how we do and put up || she was none the wiser. 


l night, bag and baggace, 


Well, no matter how she come by it, Mrs. | 
Gibbins, is Marm’s cousin, and so bv that 
faim 
she ts one of your first chop ladies. 
at all about 
top of the pot in Portland; real 


Uppe r crus 


means cousin to the whole ily—and that | 
1 


unt al 


The * ar P ’ ‘s ‘ 
uere S HO WIstAak its sue IS Lit 


Supe rfisn 
t; and up to all manner of ¢ 
had t 
first here, or we 


should have disgraced ourselves directly. | 


entil-} 
ity. [teil ye what we 


, ' ' 
and q’s when she come 


Hannah, my wife, was scart out of a vear’s 


vrowth at the first siclit of 
' 


out in silks and satins 


12 hei : } 
bags. It was something just 
about a hair finer than she ever see before. | 


And 


big as meal 


’ ’ . 
along through the ceremonies on the erand || 


occasion. But I am an old hand at your 


. + . . ~* oe ’ 
compliments, and I give her some sample 
»t ' a 5 © 

iat soe dicnt exp ctto see, 


Good Lordy! just to see me at the tabk 
selting up so prim, ancl mincing and tuking 


, 
i 
’ i . {isle li: 

Sibbeal WPOULIUIS, taboo Was reu 


iy to split, 


‘ 1 ' ‘ 
and had to look ttother way to save Jauchine 


. | ' 
rivit out. She declares ] took two bites at 


. ig) 
» mind our p's} 
| 


hac r. all cressed 


; and shirt sleeves as| 
i} 


even [ was put up to ail T knew to get || 


|| ‘Mr. Beedle,’ says she, ‘don’t you admire 


the beauties of the country ?’ 
‘IT used to marm,’ says I, ‘before [ was 


married; but now you know that wont do at 


Ht,’ 


*O, you are a queer litte man, always 


thinking of the girls. Tam speaking of the 
beautics of nature.’ 


‘Oho, you mean the beauties of nature. 


i Sartin | admire the beauties of nature.’ 
| By and by we got on the top of Bareback 


ball, and all at once she began to play such 
antics that I thought she was stung by a 
bumble bee. ‘My stars!’ (siys she,) whata 
| charming prospect! beautiful, delightful, pic- 
torickstick! Come here, good folks. This 
isthe spot tolook from. Isn't that charming. 

At this Hannah she stretched her neck and 
stared all round, without saying a word, for 


she could make nothing out, and she didn’t 


know how to hide her ignorance. But I 
blunted right out. *Qoo! I sniggers!’ says 
I, ‘if that dont take the rag off the bush. 


That bangs every thing. It's equal to cash.’ 


‘i dowt see nothing, John,” says Hannah ; 


savs she, * what is it ?’ 
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‘Why look,’ says I, ‘can’t you see with 
your eyes ?’ 

* Where where!’ 

‘There there,’ says I, and gave a sort ofa 
jibe with my head; for [ couldy’t point anyZ) 


where particular; I had both hands in my 
pockets but Hannah wouldn't be quiet. 
¢ Shew me what it is John, this minnit,’ says 
she; and so she kept worrying and teazing 
me, till our cousin spoke up and says she, ‘is 
it possible, Mrs. Beedle, that you have lived 
here all your life time and never found out 
the beauties of this spot?’ ‘ Yes,’ says 1, 
‘it is possible ?” 

Hannah now began to get ryled, as I see 
plain enough. When her under lip begins to 
curl over downwards, there’s no joke in it 
But Mrs. Gibbins took her by the hand, and 
spoke so kind and suant, that she soon 
brought her to reason. And while she was 


pointing out and shewing her how many hills 
and hollows and woods and meadows it took | 
to make a prospect, I had a chance to breathe 
alittle. But I hardly had time to think how 
nicely I had walked over the pole, before the 
lady burst out again, and this time she fairly 
screamed; Faith I'd a good will to cut and 
run for thinks I, I shall never be able to hoe 
my row through another prospect as long as 
I live 

But it was nothing after all—great cry 
and little wool. It was only the sun setting. 
It come out of acloud and show’da great 
red face about two minnits and then went 
down behind the White Mountains. And 
our cousin made as great a towse about 


it as if heaven and earth were coming/) 


together. 
However, our cousin is a right down nice 
clever woman, any how. Hannah got more 


than one new wrinkle while she staid. She 


learnt her to sing, and wanted to learn her || 


to play on the pyanny, but hadn't the means. 
O, she sets every thingby Hannah. But she} 
didn’t like our calling one another ‘John and 
Hannah. Says she, ‘you should say my 
But the first time we 
tried to practise dearing and loving, we burst 


dear and my love.’ 


right out alaughing in each other's faces, and 
there was anendou't. Saysmarm, says she, 
‘ they'll never swallow that no how. It won't 
go down.’ 

When she was ‘going away, she insisted 
upon it that we mustcome down to Portland 
and pay back the visit. She says [shall bea 


lion when I get there and take the shine off 


of all the Portland gentlemen. But she was 
always joking and jesting with me, andI don’t 


know half the time whether she means what 
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Death of Mallesherbes. 

Tue Frenchman’s story is one of thrilling 
interest, and admirably told. It is of the 
Revolution and its horrors. One passage 
will speak for the rest. The scene is the 
| Place de Greve, where the guillotine was 
erected in permanence, with a wagon load of 
/human beings about to be massacred : 
‘Among these, the most remarkable was a 
venerable old man, whose bent figure, thin 
white hair, high wrinkled forehead, and with- 
lered complexion, bespoke the extremity of 
}age, yet his manner was firm, and he never 
forgot for a moment the calm propriety of his 





demeanor. By his side stood a woman, now 
no longer young, but retaining much of the 
beauty and all the dignified elegance of earlier 
days. She stood erect, and supported, with- 
,out effort, the arm ofthe old man, who leaned 


handed it to the executioner. The little 
creature, frightened by the savage looks of 
the man screamed out, * Dou't leave me mo- 
ther, come with me, don’t leave me.” ‘I will 
not leave you, my child, Twill be with you ina 
moment.” The child was pacified, and the 
mother turned towards the aged parent, and 
buried her face in his neck, he too bent for- 
ward till his white hair flowed over her 
shoulders, Thus they saw nothing, yet they 
were so near they must have heard the jerk 
of the string that loosened the ponderous axe, 
its clatter as it fell. A strong shudder shook 
the frame of the mother, but when the execu- 
tioner called out, ‘ Now for the woman,’ she 
raised her placid face from her father’s neck, 
looked fondly in his face, kissed his cheek. 
‘Farewell a brief moment, farewell my father,’ 
She stepped with a light, firm tread from the 





jheavily on hers. The other hand rested on 
Ithe neck ofa fair girl, a mere child, not appa- 
rently more than ten years old, whose tear- 
swollen eyes were fixed on her mother’s face 
jwith the sad and touching melancholy of 
childish grief. They spoke not much togeth- 
er; once as the wagon stopped near where 
I stood, I heard the old man murmur some 
\words of patience and encouragement to his 
‘companion ; and as he spoke she turned her 
eyes towards the child; 


fair young face, and alla mother’s love 


beamed inher eye. The trial was almost too 
great for her; her lip quivered; her face 


she gazed on that 


‘grew more deadly pale; but in a moment, 
by a strong effort, she banished from her 
look every appearance of weakness. She 
raised her eyes to heaven: her lips moved, 
‘and then as ifa prayer for fortitude had been 
instantly answered, she turned a bright and 
siniling look on the little innocent; smoothed 
back the curling hair that clustered around 
her lovely forehead, and the mother imprint- 
led one long kiss on the brow of her child.— 
The wagon passed on, and I inquired the 


| name of the victims whose appearance had so 
strongly interested me, It was Mallesher- 
jibes, the honest and able minister, the 
undaunted advocate, the kind and true friend 
of Louis Capet ; accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, the Marchioness of Rocambo, and her 
ws was about to die onthe scaffold. 


| But the “chil 1? Surely they will not murder 
the child? And why not? The old man’s 
' 
| character ; how then could the child escape ¢ 
| The wagon was drawn up beside the guillotine, 
| and all was soon ready for the first execution. 
|Mallesherbes stood nearest the steps, and 





she says or no. Any how IT mean to let my 
whiskers grow (I cut them off last spring at 
sheep shearing.) and see what will turn vy 
next winter, when sie: ghing ‘time comes round, 


Who knows? 


he was about to descend, when a_ savage 
voice cried out *The child first! 
man would have remonsirated, but his daugh- 
ter checked him, ‘”Tis but a moment my 

ather,’ said she *’tis but a moment,’ she 


|" 
he 
| 


lraised the child in her arms. 


jcrime was his innocence and purity of 


The old} 


and herself" 


wagon; mounted the scaffold, and ina mo- 
ment she was with her child. 

Mallesherbes came next, he had summon- 
ed all his energies for this last scene in his 
life’s drama, and he played it nobly. Never 
in the proudest days of his power had the 
minister looked or moved with a loftier dig- 
nity. With a wave of the hand he repulsed 
the advances of one of the guard, who would 
have assisted his descent from the wagon. 
Self-sustained in body and in mind, he ad- 

vanced slowly to the scaffold, even the fiends 

who surrounded it were awed, they shrunk 
back and allowed the old man to place him- 
self unassisted on the platform. They would 
have bound him, bnt he gave a forbidding 
look, it was enough, the exccutioner retired, 
the plank was pushed forward, and for a mo- 
ment the old man must have seen in the 
basket below, the heads of his children. 
This additional pang, if it was one, was short, 
the executioner jerked the string and all was 
over. 
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The Door Late ik. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A MARRIED MAN, 

*Go back and shut the door!’ roared I in 
a voice of thunder, 

* How can you, my dear,’ said Julia with a 
supplicatihg glance, ‘ speak so very loud, when 
I have just told you that my head is bursting 
with pain.’ 

‘Because,’ said I, ‘ I can bear it no longer. 
It is now ten years since we moved into this 
room, and ten times every day have I been 
compelled to get up and shut that door one 





after another. I have talked—and talked— 





but it is all of no use; the door still stands 
wide open, and T cannot bear it—No! and I 
wont bear it any longer—I'll sell the house 
lsooner than endure it another week.’ 

Her tiny white hand was pressed against 


her throbbing forehead, as I finished the sen- 
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eee 
tence with a glance at her of undissembled 
sternness, and the mild look of patient suffer- 
ing and imploring submission with which she 
returned my angry frown—it cut me to the 
heart! I could read my own death-warrant at 
this very hour with less pain than I felt at 
that moment, as she raised her blue eyes 
glistening with suppressed tears, and with all 
the innocence and affection of an expiring 
saint, begged me in the silent eloquence of 
nature to spare her whom I had promised to 
‘cherish and to love.’ 

*] never have seen you troubled,’ said she 
(uncomplaining spirit! there was no empha- 
sis—no! not the least, on the word troub- 
led!) ‘1 have never seen you troubled at any 
thing except that door—and gladly would I 
remedy it, but you know I cannot. Were a 
very little filed off from the inside of the 
catch it would shut without difficulty—I 
should never think of it,’ said she, after a 
pause, ‘on my account, but it causes you so 
much vexation.” 

It was true as she had said, that I felt more 
anger in of that 
door than al the other untoward events which 


consequence unfortunate 
Diet experienced from the time of my mar- 
riage. A heavyloss—a sore disappointment 
— great calamity, I could endure with 
composure, Tie trial required philosophy 
for its support, and the exercise of philoso- 
phy was a gratification to pride.—But a door- 
latch! What 
philosophy ? None, and therefore I felt it gall 


me to the quick! It was, as I observed, so 


occasion could that give for 


easy, to shut it, with a little care—such a 
little thing, if only attended to. ‘True!’ 
whispered Philosophy in my ear, ‘ but such a 
‘‘little thing” to get angry about! such a 
 Jittle thing” to make you miserable for an 
hour every day! for shame, Mr, Plowman!’ 
To tell the truth I began to feel a little 
ashamed when I recollected how much unhap- 
piness it had caused not only myself—but 
through me my dearer wife. 

‘I declare, my dear!’ said I, ‘that if the 
door-latch had only been filed ten years ago, 
it would have saved each of us one year of 
pain before this time !’ 

Thomas had brought in a file before my 
speech was finished, and in a few moments 
the door shut as easily and firmly as ever 
door did. I swung it a few times on the 
hinges withan air of triumph and I verily be- 
lieve that the work of that single moment con- 
ferred more happiness on Julia as well as 
myself, than all the blood-bought triumphs 
ever yielded to the conqueror. 

‘The root of bitterness,’ said I, ‘ is remov- 
ed at last, and I can only wonder at my own 
stupidity in not thinking ofthe simple remedy 
before—but Heaven forgive me! I had en- 
tirely forgotten your headache: the sound of 
the file must have been torture to you.’ 


ee 





on my shoulder, declaring—although her! 
forehead, burnt and the blood was raging 
througn her veins, that it was ‘quite cured, 
since the door shut so easily!’ Uncomplain- 


jing, devoted, self sacrificing treasure of my 


heart! How could I doless than clasp her to 
my bosom and swear to cherish her with 
tenfold care, and pray—while I kissed away 
the tear from her eye—that my own cruel 
thoughtlessness might never fill its place with 
another, 

Such pleasure was too rare and valuable to 
be interrupted at the moment of its birth—so 
[took my arm chair from the corner, and 
sitting down at the side of Julia, who, while 
she held my hand, looked me in the face with 
very much of that expression of innocent 
delight, which so rarely survives childhood. 
I pursued my cogitations somewhat in the 
following order. ‘Life is made up of mo- 
ineuts. Our happiness or unhappiness during 
any one of these moments depends almost 
invariably upon the meresttrifles. If these 
momentary trifles are in the scale of happi- 
ness, lifeishappy. Take care then of trifles. 
and great events will take care of themselves. 
(Somewhere about here I began to think 
aloud! 1 lost a 
excellent, and 


erandfather—an amiable, 
most affectionate grandfather 
Nevertheless, I 
do believe that if the hard-bottomed chair, in 


—and my grief was great. 


which I have sat for the last eight—yes! nine 





years—if this chair had but been well cover- 
jed witha good, soft sheepskin—that sheep- 


jskin—purchased at the cost of ninepence,— 


than the death of my grandfather !’ 

‘It is a mortifying reflection,’ said Julia 
interrupting my soliloquy, ‘and one which at 
first thought would seem to speak little for 
yonr heart—yet a true one perhaps; and yet 
not more true with you than many others.’ 

* And still,’ said I, * I am without the sheep- 
skin. Why? Because the pain endured ina 
single moment is so trifling that if we do not 
take the trouble to add all the moments toge- 
ther and look at the pain in the aggregate, one 
would hardly turn his hand upside down to 
be freed from it.’ 

‘ But why not purchasethe sheepskin, now 
that you have added the moments together ?” 
said she. 

‘After all my reflection I should never 
have thought of that but for you. Buta 
sheepskin! It will never do! A green velvet 
cushion may answer instead; and as the old 
one in your rocking chair seems to be some- 
what worn I must even buy anew one for you.’ 

‘Oh! green velvet by all means!’ said she. 





‘It will correspond so well with the carpet 
and the new hearth rug which you promised 


ine a month since. ‘That was to have green 








in the rug with the cushions that evening— 


and, to one who has ever seen my wife, I need 
not saythat the simile that litupher face an¢ 


a thousand, 





Poverty is no Disgrace. 


Nor many days since we rambled a short 
distance from the more compact and thickly 
settled part of the town, both for exercise 
and to breathe a purer air than can be found 
amidst a dense population. We saw by the 
way-side a little urchin, apparently about six 
or eight years old, busily engaged in picking 
barberries. His clothes were neat and clean, 
but patched with many colors. Tis counte- 
nance open, frank, and the emblem of inno- 
cence. We stopped a moment to look at 
and admire the apparent contentment and 
industry of the little fellow, and while so 
Stopping, a very respectable and fine looking 
middle aged lady, with a lad of about ten 
years came up, who like ourself, were walking 





would have saved me from a greater grief} 





‘for its border, you know.’ 


to take the morning air. On seeing the 
little fellow among the barberry bushes, the 


lad of ten with finer clothes, but a coar- 


iser heart, abruptly accosted him with *T say, 
boy, what do you wear your clothes patched 


up so for? With a countenance that bespoke 


|his wounded feelings, he readily replied, ‘1 
have no father—my mother is poor, with 
four smaller children than I am, and not able 
to give me better clothes. I work in the 
fuctory most of the time, but the water is 


low, and I have not work to-day, so 1 am 


picking barberries for my mother to buy me 
a new jacket with.’ A tear coursed down the 
cheek of the lady, who was not an inattentive 
spectator of the scene. * George, my son,’ 
said she,‘ is it kind in you thus to address 
this poor boy, who is not, as you are, blest 
with an indulgent father to provide him with 
food and clothes ?’? The kind-hearted woman 


had touched a tender cord, for George was 


not destitute of tenderness and manly feel- 
He entreated 
his mother to give the poor boy some of his 


clothes. 


ings. burst into tears, and 
The barberries were immediately 
purchased of the little fellow, for which he 
received enough to buy him a jacket and 
trowsers, Nor did the kind-hearted mother 
of George confine her liberality to the boy 
with his barberries, The poor boy’s mother 
has since shared liberally of her munificence, 
which she ever receives with the utmost gra 
titude. —Full River «Monitor. 





Real Heroism. 


Mapvame pr Gen is, in one of her interest- 





ing works for youth, gives a touching example 


of the gratitude of a young female servant, 
|who after the death of her mistress, devoted 


beamed from her eye was worth the price of 
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herself to the accomplishment of a design| 
which that lady had formed, but which death 
prevented her carrying into execution. 

This young person, the offspring of poor 





parents, had been left an orphan at an early 
age. Mrs. S. took compassion upon her, 
received her into her house, and gave her a 
useful education, so that she was sgon capa- 
ble of becoming herservant. ‘This beneficent 
lady was far from rich, yet she devoted her- | 
self to the improvement of the condition of| 
her poorer neighbors. She formed the plan 
of founding a school for female children, and 
began to save, out of hersmall income, a sum 
sullicient for its establishment. Whilst oc- 
cupied with this intention, she was seized 
with a dangerous illness—she felt that her 
end was near, and she lamented to her young 
attendant that the design she had formed must 





now fail—that she should die—and there} 
would be no school. Her words proved true ; | 
she died, and with her, apparently, terminated | 
this fondly cherished plan. 


We will not dwell on the grief of the poor} 


young woman thus suddenly deprived of her! 
| 


early friend. Better thoughts than those of 


lamentation filled her mind and raised it above || 


the consideration of self. 


She left the cottage, and entered into a| 
| 
. 
of the most rigid economy, succeeded, at 


new service, and by the continued practise 


the end of three years, in acquiring the sum | 
necessary to found the school her mistress 


The cir- 
cumstances here narrated took place in| 


had been so anxious to establish. 


France, where less money was requisite for || 


such an undertaking than would he required | 


in England. Fifty crowns was the sum 
anussed by this hervic girl, through the! 
means of industry and the practice of self- 
denial, 

She wrote to the clergyman of the village, 


enclosing her little savings, begging him to 


carry into execution the wishes of her de-| 





ceased mistress, with which he had been made 
acquainted ; adding that she should herself 
have been the bearer of the money, but that 
she had not sufficient left to defray the ex- 
penses of the journey. 





The Road to Wealth and Prefer-| 


ment. 


» | 
go, and but a very few) 


A Few years a 
years, for it is within the recollection of so 
young a man as the writer of this paragraph, 
there might have been seen in one of the! 
obscure towns in Western Massachusetts, a 
sturdy but youthful adventurer, with health 
aid hope in his countenance, and a bundle | 
Suspended from the handle of a broad blade, 
a inplement of his craft, over his shoulder, 
bidding adieu to friends and home, and com- 
mencing a journey with a light purse and 


lighter heart, to seck his fortune. After the 


myse of the afuresaid few years, a splendid | 
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‘pageant is exhibiting in the great commercial |\the rebellious quicksilber getting ep! Ina 
|metropolis of our country, and the people are} paroxysm of rage and despair, he wetually 
| doing honor to an individual who, by the aid | turned the guilty instrument topsy-turvy 
of strong natural powers, with great industry exclaiming, ‘Tam determined we till have 
and probity of character, has won their es- || rain.’ 

jeneen, nay, their love and confidence, and | 








and ripening years had each its distinct mark 
in his manly and cheerful countenance, but 
they had not so far changed it that an old 
friend could not discern there the lineaments 
of that same youthful and obscure New-Eng- 
land adventurer. Ginron Ler, the Tanner 
land Currier, is now a candidate for Con- 
gress, from the City of New-York.— New- 
‘burgh Telegraph. 





An Exrracr.—* There are some members 
of a community,’ said the sagacious and wit- 


ty Thomas Bradbury, ‘that are like a crumb 
in the throat: if they go the right way, they 
afford but little nourishment; but if they 
happen to go the trong wuy, they give a 


great deal of trouble.’ There are others, it 
“may be added, who have the inclination and 
ability to do much good, who yet, by their 
| rashness or ill-humor, produce such a fear- 


ful proportion of mischief, as to make it at 


least doubtful whether we are better with or 
without their exertions. Those are the truly 


every scale, who, in doing good, do no evil; 
who have energy, but whose energy is rein- 
ed and regulated by discretion. 





| A STRIKING AND BEAUTIFUL EmBLemM oF Im- 


/MorTALITy.—The Grecks sculptured the but- 
terfly upon their tomb-stones—the poetical 
and philosophical genius of the people seeing 
in its transformations a type of that futurity 
which they believed, but did not understand. 


They placed it there as a representative of 
ithe soul, The image is beautiful and touch- 
ing; ¢ Sharon Turner, taking up the same 
ing; and$ , g up 


appointed insect transformations to excite the | 


only one step in the path of life. 


| 
| 
} —__ 
} 
' 


P 
Comrpument to A Porr.—The beautiful |) 


Marguerite d’Uscosse, wile of Louis XI. hav- 
ing discovered Alian Chartler, the poet, one 
day asleep in the King’s ante-chamber, 
bestowed on him a kiss, saying that it was 
not the man she saluted, but the mouth from 
whence issued so many fine sentiments and so 
many charming words, 

Screntiric Discovery.—During the thun- 
der-storm on Friday the 21st ult. a philoso- 
phical cotton-spiuner, in Craggvalley, went in 
high glee to consult his Barometer, when lo! 


}to his great amazement and dismay, he found 


| 
| 





‘they are bestowing upon him their highest | A comPLiment.—Speaking of a division of 
‘municipal dignity and honor. Toil, and care | the English volunteers to Spain, who were 
‘lately on the point of being wrecked in their 
| passage to that country,a London paper says— 


‘No expedition ever yet sailed in which the 
peril of Crowning was less to be appre- 
hended,’!! 





Hosrirauiry.—The late Dr. Thyne, so 
well known for his love of good eating, called 
one day to pay a visit to the eccentric Lord 
R—. He was shown into the dining room, 
where he found his lordship alone, and engag- 
ed in the discussion of an exquisite little din- 
ner. After talking sometime. * My lord,’ 
said the Doctor, (excited by the odor) ‘I think 
it would be no great stretch of hospitality were 
your lordship to say, ‘ Doctor, pray do as I am 
doing.’ * Well Doctor,’said his lordship, ‘pray 
do as I am doing—go home and eat your own 
dinner.’ 
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SUMMARY. 
| Wuate Snips Spoxen.—The bark Washington, Clark, 


adelphia, has just invented and patented a safety boiler, 
which it is said will resist almost any pressure. We 


| await further details, understanding that it is to be tried in 
lla few days. 


CANAJOHARIE AND CATSKILL Rai Roap.—The surveys 


} 
have been completed and contracts will soon be offered. 


Our canal tolls from April 15th to Oct. 3lst, amount to 
$1,354,000, 


|| ‘Theodore 8. Fay, Esq. one of the Editors of the New- 


| York Mirror, arrived in this city yesterday from London. 
\On the day that Mr. Fay sailed, N. P. Willis, Esq. the 


|| junior Editor of the Mirror, was married, and we are happy 


sentiment in the human heart of death being | 


; ite 
idea, has expressed a belief that the Creator | 


to add toa young lady of fortune.—WN. Y. Eve, Star. 





MARRIED, 

In this city, on the 18th inst. at Christ Church, by the 
Rev. Isaac Pardee, Thomas R. Newbold, Esq. of Philadel 
phia, to Julia Sarah, daughter of James Fleming. 

At Kingston, on the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Borgar 
dus, Mr. Thomas G. Luyck of this city, to Mrs. Maria 
Elmendorf, of the former place. 

At Stuyvesant, on the Ilth inst. by the Rev. A. N. 
Kittle, Mr. Abraham Van Allen, to Mrs. Catharine, widow 
of the late Garret Van Slyck, of Coxsackie. 

At Stockport, on the 16th inst. by H. N. Dryer, Esq. 
Mr. William Barker,of Poughkeepsie, to Miss Abigail 
Raymond, of the former place. 

j 





DIED. 
At Kinderhook, onthe 12th inst. William Manton in the 
56th vear of his age 
In New York, on the 17th inst. Mrs. Sally B. Pickering 
wife of the Rev. David Pickering, recently of Providence, 
K 
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ORUGINAL POBLBY. 








For the Rural Repository. 
November. 

Lovp Boreas sweeps across the plain, 
Proclaiming wild November’s reign; 
While Nature wears a sullen mein, 

And not a charm 
O’er all her visage wan is seen, 

The breast to warm. 


The hills and dales no longer bloom, 
To shed around their sweet perfume, 
But fields and forests all assume 
An aspect drear; 
And Winter dread is coming soon, 
To close the year. 


But though all round looks dark and drear, 
And not an object doth appear 
On Nature’s phiz the heart to cheer, 
Yet let us raise 
Our voice to Him who rules the year, 
And chant His praise. 


For He it is that makes the rain 
Descend in showers upon the plain; 
Tis He that bids the earth its grain 
In season bear, 
And His blest, heavenly seat to gain 
Let us prepare. Rvurar Bann. 
From the Tioga Phenix. 
Reply to— Where shall I meet thee.’ 
BY MISS MARY EMILY JACKSON, 
Nor atthe festive hall, 
Not by the flaming board, 
Not where bright glances fall, 
And the red wine is poured; 
Not where the dancers meet, 
Thou shalt not find me here, 
This is no time to greet 


Friends who are dear. 


But where the fires of home 
Shine on a quiet hearth, 
Where no rude voices come 
With their wild sounds of mirth: 
There, through the lapse of years, 
Dreaming in thought profound, 
Smiling, perhaps, through tears 
Shall I be fowid. 
From the Token and Atlantic Souvenir. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Tiere lay upon its mother’s knee, 
In love supremely blest, 
An infant fair and full of glee, 
t— 
While syren Hope, with gladness wild, 


Caressing and care 


And eye cerulean blue, 

Bent sweetly down to kiss the child, 
And kissed the mother too. 

Then Memory 
And | wok in 


Cast sucha sha 


came with serious me Ih, 
back the \ hile, 


, , 
ioW oer thie 

As dimmed Affeetion’s 
For still to Fancy’s brightest hours 


She gave a hue of « 


BCCiit 


Billie, 


are, 


jenn 


And bitter odors tinged the flowers, 
That wreathed her sunny hair. 


But in the youthful mother’s soul, 
Each cloud of gloom is brief, 
Too pure her rapture d feelings roll 
To take the tint of crief, 

Firm Faith around her idol boy, 
A radiant mantle threw, 

And claimed for him a hizher joy 
Than Hope or Memory knew. 





*Not quite yet, Sister.’ 
Nor quite yet, sister, no not quite yet, 
Thy finger on my eye; 
It hath a shadowy light yet, 
Tho’ soon that light may die. 


Not quite yet—for the pulse is beating, 
Tho’ feeble—feebler now, 

And soon the flood of life, retreating, 
To the chilled heart may go. 


Not quite yet—tho’ the cords are breaking 
Which have the soul confined, 

And, almost now, its flight is taking 
The disencumbered mind. 


Not quite yet—tho’ the deeds recorded 
These w 

Are now sealed up, to be rewarded 
By the unerring One. 


ast 


ed hands have done, 


Not quite yet—tho’ I seem to hear them, 
yr 
The 


And, sister, soon I may be near them 


voices of the ble st, 


From all this pain at rest. 


A little, yeta while [linger 





Thus hoping for the skies— 


Now sister, now thy blessed finger 


Upon my dying eyes. 





The Nun. 
BY EMMA C, MANLY. 
| Sue was very fair, 
| And intellect had poured its richest light 
Upon her nature; but alas for her! 
She had a woman’s heart, and love too soon 
Twined his light fetters round her spirit’s wing, 
Binding h. Her life had been 
Like acalm summer day 
Its hours away *mid those sweet fanta 
That youthful feeling loves. Nothreatning cloud 


Had darkened her pure heaven of sinless thought. 


it down to eart 
, and she had dreamed 


ics 


She looked on ail things with the lov ingeye 
Of happy innocence, and her sweet voice 
Was like the carol of young 
The echo ofa 
Alas! 
But never yet was gentle woman led 
The light 
Of genius serves but to illume the waste 
Of blighted hope, and she wl 


bids in spring— 
lad and joyous heart, 
alas! that grief should enter here! 


| By intellect to happine 38. 


10 rashily fans 








The sacred fla l he poor Hindoo wife, 
Lights her own funeralpyre. Ay, Aline loved 
As the heart loves in youth 3 women love 

In every sene Ge beauty, all 

That man can prize, or woman boast, were given 
As offern to ol . She lived 

Butin his presence. Ab W to her 

The soul's deep mudnight; for he was the sun 
Of her bright world of dream r young heart, | 
Like Memnon’s ha p, beneath | ( lone 

Gave out its hidden mu [t clet 

Intens Gevotion, pul nian 

Yet s death w) Withia her bicast. 


_ —_ _—______ ______] 
A life of tenderness would scarce repay 
Such self-forgetting love. Butah! the lot 
Of woman was upon her, and she met 


A woman's recompense. 

The time had come 
For their first parting now, and days passed on ; 
Yet bright anticipations filled her heart, 
And she was happy. But long weeks and months 
Rolled by, and yet he came not. ‘Then the rose 
Faded from Aline’s cheek; yet she was calm, 
And, though her lip grew paler, it still wore 
Its quiet smile; but oh ! what eye could trace 
The daily withering of her heart, the slow 
Protracted martyrdom of hope? At length 
They told her he was married! No reproach 
Broke from her lips, but meckly, like a flower, 
She sunk beneath the blow. The heavy hand 
Of sickness fell upon her, and she prayed, 





. 
But death came not; and when the healthful flow 
Of life’s purecurrent came again, she turned 
From all her former joys, and found her home 
Within a convent’s walls. 
When I first saw her, five long years had past, 
And peace again dwelt in her heart. Her cheek 
Was pale as marble, and her features wore 
| The settled calmness of a spirit schooled 
sy early suffering. The fierce storm had past, ' 
But left its trace of desolation. Time ‘ 
Had done his kindly work, and she could smile 
(vain with cheerfulness; but when she spoke 
Of earlier days, a soft and dewy light 
Shone in her dove-like eyes, as if atear 
Had burst from its sealed fountain. 





we 
. 
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The Infant's Evening Prayer. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 
Tne day is over, my frolic child! 
Thou hast left thy sports of lee; 
With looks composed, and with accents mild, 


Thou hast sunk on thy bended knee ; 


And the moonbeams play on thy hazel eye, 
And 


While thy voice is raised to the Power onhigh, 


hine onthy flaxen hair, 


Ina simple Brening Prayer. 


Few are thy words, my gentle boy, 
Thou art but of infant yerrs, 

Thou canst not tellofthe world’s vain joy, 
Its temptations, toils, and years; 
But thou still canst ask from the Lord 

His protecting grace and care ; 
And each ex 


Is named 


Ere 


Or utter a perf 


abov e, 


rthiy friend who has won thy love, 


in thy L’rening Prayer. 
thy hips coulda lengthened sentence frame, 
ct tone, 
We taught thee to lisp thy Maker’s name, 
And bow at his heavenly throne ; 
We bade thee gaze on the bright blue skic 8, 
And told thee his home was there, 
And he will not the simple words de spise 


Of our infant’s Fre ning Prayer. 
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